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The War 


USSIA has scored heavily this week. She has 
at last reduced the great fortress of Przemysl, 
and some idea of the importance of this 

achievement is afforded by the fact that she has taken 
130,000 prisoners. Przemysl removes an obstacle to 
Russia’s advance in more than one direction and re- 
leases an army which the Grand Duke will know how 
to employ to advantage. The Russians have also re- 
entered East Prussia. They seized Memel for a time, 
though in accordance with the anticipation of experts 
here, they did not attempt to hold it. They are content 
with the moral effect created. In the Dardanelles the 
Allied Fleets last week made an attack in force on the 
Narrows with success, but two British battleships and 
one French were sunk by floating mines. The toll in 
British lives was small, but unfortunately the Bouvet 
went down with most of her crew. The attack, if costly, 
has carried the Allies materially nearer their objective. 
On the Western front General Joffre continues the nib- 
bling process with increasing vigour, and the Germans 
rarely succeed in recovering any part of the ground lost. 
They have made another attempt to drop Zeppelin 
bombs on Paris, but the damage was negligible. 


Munitions or Men? 

‘Providence lies on the side of ‘ big batteries’ more 
than on that of ‘big battalions,’’’ says Eye-Witness. 
“It is a rough war this,’’ Sir John French is reported 
to have told a French interviewer, ‘‘but the problem it 
sets is a comparatively simple one—munitions; more 
munitions; always more munitions. That is the essen- 
tial question, the governing condition of all progress, 
of every leap forward.’’ ‘‘The more you shell the 
enemy the less infantry you will lose,’’ says a writer 
in the Revue Militaire Générale quoted by the Od- 
server. ‘‘You will never fire too many shells; you will 
never fire enough. You must spare the men and not 
the ammunition.’’ Neuve Chapelle, heavy though its 
cost was, has proved the truth of these identical views 
from three very different authorities. Is it necessary to 
point the moral for either employer or workman whose 
business it is to provide munitions ? 

Kultur as Bully 

The squeal and threat of the born bully come from 
Germany. Russia has re-invaded East Prussia, and 
the Prussian who has perpetrated every conceivable 











outrage in Belgium and Northern France is horrified 
that his sacred soil and innocent villages should be 
violated by the Russian barbarian. A man-eating 
tigress mourning the loss of her sweet cubs! In the 
same precious spirit Germany has given us due warning 
that, as Great Britain has chosen to break all the laws 
of war and refuses to treat pirates as heroes, she has 
no option but to adopt measures of reprisal. What 
new form of infamy she is cogitating we are at a loss 
to imagine. The starvation of British prisoners is 
about the only reprisal now left to her, and she is 
threatening that. A letter so virulent that its authenticity 
might well be doubted appeared last week in the 
Morning Post; it holds England responsible for all 
Germany’s troubles, and for the English “swine’’ no 
brutality of revenge is too savage. Kultur in a rage 
at defeat is as little admirable as Kultur ravishing vic- 
tims borne down by numbers. 


Hoodwinked 

““We met the representatives of Germany with 
courtesy, with friendship, with confidence; we never 
had any suspicion that hostilities were intended.’ 
That was the confession made by Lord Gladstone at 
Mr. Sidney Low’s King’s College lecture on the war. 
Lord Gladstone admitted that, whilst Germany was 
making her plans in South Africa, the authorities were 
hoodwinked. What those plans were we know now. 
General Hertzog came very badly out of the debate on 
the Indemnity Bill in the Union Parliament. It is 
fairly clear that he was well informed of German 
intrigues, and knew that certain of his friends, like 
Beyers, de Wet and Maritz, had been ‘‘got at.’? General 
Smuts in a rousing speech did not spare General 
Hertzog. If Hertzog had been true, not merely to the 
Empire but to South Africa and his colleagues, he 
would have nipped in the bud the mad scheme for sub- 
stituting the old Boer flag for the Union Jack. He 
did not know South Africa any more than he knew 
General Botha and General Smuts; the passing of the 
Indemnity Bill by an overwhelming majority is the 
sharpest of votes of censure on himself. 


Australia’s Stake in the War 

Mr. Alfred Horsfall took a most suggestive subject 
for his lecture at the Royal Colonial Institute on Wed- 
nesday. We, who are so proud of what the Colonies 
have done and are doing in the war, do not perhaps 
realise as fully as they, what their stake in the issue 
is: it is nothing less than freedom, which they might 
lose even though England retained hers. Mr. Horsfall 
made it clear that if Germany had succeeded in the 
ambitious programme with which she plunged in 
August last, Australia—and what is true of Australia 
is true of Canada and South Africa—might have made 
up her mind to become a dependency of Germany in- 
stead of being a great self-governing Dominion under 
the British Crown. Australia would only have con- 


tinued to exist as a means of profit to Germany. Her 
services to the Empire in the past few months have been 
precious, but more precious still has been the safe- 
guarding of her liberties by the Empire. 
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Freedom; Pretence and Reality 


STRONGER sense of humour might have saved 
A the modern German from the gravest blunder 
and the most appalling crime in history. The German 
spirit suffers from a lop-sided logic, which prevents it 
from seeing anything it does not want to see. 
Treitschke and Bernhardi are obsessed with an idea, 
and to promote that idea they have to brush aside facts 
which, if looked at for a moment, simply show their 
arguments to be ridiculous. General von Bernhardi has 
taken up the pen again to prove to the world what a 
wicked designing creature Britannia is and what an 
angel of light and righteousness is embodied in modern 
Germany. His articles in the New York Sun are amus- 
ing even though they be concerned to explain away Ger- 
many’s responsibility for a world tragedy. Perhaps 
Bernhardi hopes that Mr. Ellis Barker’s translation of 
“‘Our Future ’’ under the title ‘‘ Britain as Germany’s 
Vassal’’ has not found its way to America; no one who 
reads that book in company with the Szm articles will 
fail to understand that Bernhardi has got himself into 
as hopeless a plight logically as his countrymen have 
got themselves into in a military sense. What is the 
sole moral to be derived from ‘‘ Britain as Germany’s 
Vassal’’? ?—or ‘‘Our Future’? if the less sensational 
title be preferred. Here was a book written for the 
German people, and popularising the insane militaristic 
ideas of Treitschke, which tells us that war is a biologi- 
cal necessity, that Germany is getting into the condi- 
tion of ‘‘an over-heated boiler,’’ that it is immoral not 
to extend power, that France and England cannot be 
allowed with their smaller populations to regard them- 
selves as Germany’s equal, that an understanding with 
England would be harmful to Germany, that England 
must agree to a modification of her world-position in 
partnership with Germany or take the consequences, 
and that the alternative before Germany is world power 
or decline! Bernhardi now discovers that there is a 
tremendous difference between world dominion and 
world power. Menaced States may not be so meticul- 
ous. For them power as conceived in the writings of 
Treitschke, Bernhardi and the rest of the militarist 
school, can only be synonymous with dominion. 

Bernhardi’s latest view point is delightfully illus- 
trated by his reference to Great Britain’s treatment of 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State: ‘‘ We all very 
well remember the heroic struggle of the weak Boer 
States and their subjugation by the English world 
empire which led to the fray hordes of oppressors from 
all parts of the world, in order to force the free 
farmers of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State be- 
neath her might, and to utilise for her own benefit the 
treasures of their soil. It does not change the facts in 
the least that the English in their procedure against the 
South African Republics brought forth an apparently 
legal justification, for no human being of judgment 
will permit himself to be misled by such justification as 
to the true conditions of things. Now if this State, 
which everywhere suppresses the liberty of the weak 








herself, this State which for centuries has kept Ireland 
in bondage, which supported France in the punifying 
of free Morocco, which enslaved India and Egypt, and 
which, in conjunction with Russia, seeks to subjugate 
weak Persia, which for reasons of her own has driven 
neutral Belgium into the war; which throughout the 
world calls the nation to arms to throw down Germany 
because she believes herself to be the stronger; if this 
State claims that a victory of Germany would mean the 
subjugation of the world, then every discerning person 
and every unprejudiced being must recognise the hypo- 
critical mask behind which hides the regardless policy 
of power and interest.’’ The passage is an excellent 
sample of blind logic. Great Britain as the oppressor 
of the very people who are voluntarily laying down 
their lives for the sake of her flag can only be matched 
by a conception of Belgium overflowing with grati- 
tude to Berlin for all the blessings of the past six 
months. Germany will be recognised as Liberator 
when the tiger becomes a lap dog. 

The rhodomontade of the Bernhardis, the Bernstorffs 
and Dernsburgs, is thrown into sharp relief by the 
simple unrhetorical statement made this week by Sir 
Edward Grey—curiously enough at Bechstein Hall. 
He showed how everyone except Germany was ready to 
refer Austro-Serbian differences to a Conference. For 
the fourth time within living memory Prussia has made 
war; she was determined to give effect to the teachings 
of her junkers and her professors, and a thousand dis- 
claimers will not shift responsibility from her shoulders. 
For what are we fighting? asked Sir Edward Grey. 
His answer rings true as Bernhardi’s rings false : —‘‘We 
wish the nations of Europe to be free to live their in- 
dependent lives, working out their own forms of 
government for themselves and their own national 
developments, whether they be great States or small 
States, in full liberty. That is our ideal. The Ger 
man ideal is that of the German as a superior people to 
whom all things are lawful in the securing of their own 
power and against whom resistance of every kind is 
unlawful and to be savagely put down; a people 
establishing a domination over the nations of the 
Continent, imposing a peace that is not to be liberty 
for other nations, but subservience to Germany. Well, 
I would rather perish or leave this Continent altogether 
than live in it under such conditions. After this war we 
and the other nations of Europe must be free to live, 
not menaced continually by talk of supreme War Lords 
and shining armour, and the sword continually 
rattling in the scabbard, and Heaven continually in- 
voked as an accomplice in German aims, and not having 
our policy dictated and our national destinies and actt 
vities controlled by the military caste of Prussia. We 
claim for ourselves, and our Allies claim for them- 
selves, and together we will secure for Europe, the 
right of independent Sovereignty for the different 
nations, the right to pursue national existence, not in 
the shadow of Prussian hegemony or supremacy, but 
in the light of equal liberty.’’ Bernhardi is right om 
one point and one only: Germany is fighting for her 
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existence; the fight was of her own making. What 
Peace may bring no man can say, but an essential con- 
dition, Sir Edward Grey promises, must be the restora- 
tion of Belgium to her independent national life, and 
reparation so far as reparation is possible. 





Patriots 
By BART KENNEDY. 


HERE are a good many of them about just now. 

They may hardly know the butt from the busi- 

ness end of a gun, but they are Britons with a capital 

“B,” for all that. And whenever the occasion offers 
they are valorous singers of the national anthem. 


I am a strong believer in the national anthem. It is 
the song-symbol of our Empire, but it is to be feared 
that by itself it would hardly be sufficient to make 
invading Germans quake. They are a people who have 
become hardened to vocal music. The song of the 
bullet would be more to the point. 


Besides being vocalists, these ‘‘ pub and club”’ 
patriots are also strategists. And they are strategists 
of a very impatient order. In the club and in the pub 
they do the swift Von Moltke act with matches on 
tables. You will see them doing this on the rude table 
in the four-ale bar. And, again, you will see them 
strategising with matches on the beautifully appointed 
tables in the club dining-room. 


_ Only yesterday I was talking to a match strategist 
in a certain club. He had dined well, and he was in- 
dulging in Von Moltke-isms with the inoffensive 
matches. Though he had dined well, he was in a 
somewhat critical mood. He was dissatisfied with the 
British Navy. He wanted to know why it didn’t do 
something. Why didn’t it smash up the German 
Fleet? Why didn’t it do so-and-so? At first I thought 
he was not serious, for he is a person of alleged intelli- 
gence. But I found that he really meant what he said, 
and I then explained to him, in a gentle and polite 
way, that he had the British Navy to thank for his 
dinner. I was not rude. I only explained it to him in 
a way that was to the point. 

He was a patriot, but he was a short-sighted, unim- 
aginative patriot who could see no farther than his 
nose. He could not see that it was the British Navy 
that was causing the German navy to live in modest 
retirement within its shell. He could not see that the 
British Navy was at present doing more arduous and 
trying work than the actual engaging of the enemy’s 
ships; that it had to be on the alert through all the 
hours of the day and night; that but for it England 
would be starved and beaten to extinction. 


We, the English, are a great race. But we have our 
little weaknesses, and one of them is that we are apt 
to take things too easily. We refuse to heed serious 
matters tili our attention is called to them, so to speak, 








by the agency of a flung half-brick. The impact of the 
half-brick makes us sit up and take notice. 

This is no time to be afraid to speak, or to mince 
words. If the Germans win this war we are done for. 
Our nationality would be trampled into the dust. We 
should be enslaved. The Prussian Huns would deal 
with us far more terribly than they have dealt with the 
people of France. Let us be done with polite and 
ambiguous phrases. This is a fight to the death. The 
Huns are approaching the gates. Their military 
methods are as the methods of the hordes of Attila of 
cld. Iron facts prove this. If we are beaten there will 
be no mercy for us. England will be dishonoured and 
broken. All of us, old and young, must jump into the 
breach. This thirty-year age-limit is nonsense. Some 
ot the best fighters in the Boer War were between sixty 
and seventy. 

There is another thing. We must not run away with 
the idea that the German navy will not fight. It is 
only biding its time and opportunity. It is well for us 
to grip the fact that these German Huns are as brave 
as they are ruthless. And we must not run away with 
the idea that an invasion of our shores is inconceivable. 
In fact, certain contingencies may arise that will make 
this invasion probable. 

There is this also. The German enemies of bumanity 
and civilisation are fighting with ropes round their 
necks. No one knows better than they that if this 
war that they prepared for and started goes against 
them the Allies will make it impossible for them to 
commit another such world-outrage. For more than a 
generation they have been preparing for this stupendous 
piratical raid. If they fail in it their power to commit 
another such crime will be dissolved. Their fangs 
will be drawn. The wrist above the mailed fist will be 
snapped. Such being the case, they will fight for all 
they are worth. They will stop at nothing. They will 
take the most desperate chance Raiding England? 
Why of course they will raid England—if they get 
the shadow of a chance! 

No one denies, or can deny, the power and the mental 
qualities and the genius of the Germans. But their 
great faculties only make their crime against mankind 
the more monstrous. The criminal of genius is the 
worst criminal of all. Do not forget this. This war 
that Germany has made is not exclusively the war of 
Wilhelm and his officers. It is a war made by the whole 
of the German people. All of them are in it—from 
top to bottom. As a people they were obsessed by the 

idea of the conquest of the world. The ferocious 
Bismarck planted it in the national mind, and Wilhelm 
fostered it. 

It is said that we are like the Germans. But if there 
be a likeness at all it is very superficial. Our national 
psychology is utterly distinct from the German national 
psychology. In England the individual is allowed as 
much liberty as is compatible with the safety of the 
State. Indeed, one is tempted to think that there are 
times in England when the individual is allowed too 
much liberty. Be this as it may, however, the fact 
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remains that in England the individual has more free- 
dom than in any other State in the world. In Germany 
i: is altogether different. The liberty of the individual 
there is made subservient to what the State conceives to 
be the interests of the whole. The Germans are, so to 
speak, bound much more closely together than we are. 
This makes them more easily penetrable to an idea 
coming from their rulers. If I may so put it, the 
German crowd-mind is close-knit and evenly connected 
together. It is this national mental state that has made 
them so susceptible to the Hun idea—that has made 
them so formidable. 

My reason for labouring this point 1s to bring out the 
fact that England is fighting for human liberty, whilst 
Germany is fighting for its suppression. The German 
ideal is a slave-world where huinan beings would be 
drilled machines. If she conquers the Allies she will 
begin the enslavement of the world by turning Europe 
into a vast slave State. 

Life without liberty loses its sweetness. It becomes 
as ashes in the mouth. Death is infinitely better than 
slavery. We must fight these Hun millions. We, the 
men of England, must awake from our apathy and 
offer ourselves on the glorious altar of liberty. It is far 
better that we were all dead than that these Germans 
should overrun us. No Englishman, be he old or 
young, who can carry a rifle must be such a coward as 
to let another man carry it for him. Let us roll up. 
This thing of not coming eagerly up to the scratch 
is not playing the game! 








The Professional Man’s Problem 


HE City-man, the clerk, or the professional man, 
who has been ‘‘called up’’ as a Territorial by the 

great Exchange—No. 1, England—and who is now a 
hardened soldier, tried by fire and winning the praise 
of experienced generals, has one certain advantage over 
his friends who are left behind by reason of their age 
or other disabilities. He knows just what he has to do; 
his time is fully occupied. The word went forth; busi- 
ness, journalism, painting, all were dropped at an 
hour’s notice, and he stood at attention awaiting orders. 
That, to the men who stay at home and watch, is the 
advantage of his position. Many of them would be very 
glad to have some orders, in two senses of the word. 
The journalist—more especially the free-lance—finds 
himself for once at a loss. His neat articles are not 
required ; his sketches of London life and humour are 
“‘turned down,”’ and since he is not an expert on mill- 
tary or naval matters, and may not go to the front even 
as a correspondent or writer of ‘‘specials,’’ he turns to 
chance offers of work in an office as clerk, fortunate if 
he is able to keep going at a slower rate. In the even- 
ings, perhaps, he suffers the sarcasm of a drill-sergeant 
and longs for the time when he will be promoted to 
‘‘No. 1 Squad,’’ whose members—lucky dogs !—are 
drilling with riffes, marching out on Saturdays, and be- 
ginning to understand the meaning of ‘‘extended 
order’? and field-manceuvres. His secret, harassing 





— 


care for the day’s needs and the happiness of 
those near and dear to him—a happiness which de 
pends so pathetically on the regular receipt of a 
certain amount of money—is concealed; but he finds 
himself quite unable to “take no thought for the mor- 
row.’’ That calm state he has not yet reached; the 
morrow is a spectre, haunting him even in his dreams, 
And because he cannot make the public plaint of shabby 
clothes and a haggard face, the huge sums in store for 
the assistance of more obvious “cases ’’ are closed to 
his appeal. 

In many instances, as we learn from the correspond- 
ence columns of the papers, he has made this appeal as 
a last resort. Unlucky to have no “‘trade,’’ no especi- 
ally trained ability with his hands for mechanical 
work, it comes to this at last; and he 1s told, it seems, 
that he must be an impostor to look so smart, and is 
asked impudently why he has not sold his watch. He 
is “referred’’ from the Prince of Wales’s Fund to the 
“local council,’’ ‘‘referred’’ again to a Rural Relief 
Committee, and even then obtains nothing but sugges- 
tions that as a pauper he should ‘‘come on the rates.” 

It was a pleasure to hear, therefore, from Sir John 
McClure, in a long letter to the Morning Post, that 
something has been done to mitigate the suffering of 
those in well-dressed poverty through no fault of their 
own. A musician’s home is being kept together by 
means of subsidised boarders—British refugees from 
the Continent who are penniless until work can be 
found. For artists an exhibition was organised; one 
artist reports that his home has been saved from disaster 
by the sales ot his work at this exhibition, and the 
school fees of two of his children have been defrayed 
from the funds of this worthy, necessary, and tactful 
Professional Classes War Relief Council. One teacher 
who applied for help had actually come down to his 
last shilling, and, though the problem of finding em- 
ployment for English governesses who have been com- 
pelled to return to this country, deprived of their 
living, is a difficult one, in many cases timely relief has 
been given, and more than one has been saved from 
the danger of literal starvation. ‘I have never known,” 
says Sir John McClure, ‘‘greater zeal, more untiring 
energy, sounder discretion, or ‘sweeter reasonableness’ 
displayed by any body of men and women labouring 
for the good of their fellows.’’ We believe that at the 
end of this conflict, when the good offices of those who 
have placed time and money at the disposal of less 
fortunate folk come to be fully realised, the house at 
13, Prince’s Gate, S.W., the headquarters of the 
Council, will not be among the least useful centres. 
Many a man who would suffer acute distress of mind 
at being compelled to ask for help as a pauper has 
reason to thank those who, with pleasant and tactful 
enquiries, have kept him going or found him something 
to do. It may in the last analysis be a false sense of 
shame which leads men thus to shrink from the ordi- 
nary sources of assistance, but among the professional 
classes it is universal; and in recognising this the work 
is being carried on in the best possible manner. 
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Treasure Houses 


HE value of everything in life is relative. The 
artist will tell you that in a picture each value 
is dependent on factors outside of itself; it is either 
enhanced or lowered by the things which surround it. 
As in art, so in life. 
take their London for granted. It is so familiar to 
them that they scarcely see its beauties, or, seeing 
them, fail to recognise their quality. As the old say- 
ing has it, no man realises his blessings until he is in 
danger of losing them. 

Among the many different points of view that the 
war has brought about, one of the most marked is 
people’s attitude towards the national treasures we 
possess in the shape of magnificent buildings and their 
contents, some old, some new. Little as we believe 
in the likelihood of an air raid in sufficient force to do 
great damage to our city, it is unpleasant to contem- 
plate its bare possibility. Men walk about with new 
eyes among the old grey buildings or in the gardens 
of the Temple and the Law Courts. They cross the 
bridges that afford such fine prospects of the stateliness 
of London with a new sense of pride. Westminster 
takes on fresh significance, and they find out, perhaps 
for the first time, how much they love the stones that 
build up the most wonderful city in the world. The 
searchlights of the hour reveal things that did not exist 
for them before, devoid as they were of any meaning 
from sheer familiarity. The dignity and decorum of 
the business part of London; its warehouse piles 
that fringe the old river where once Romans and 
Pheenicians traded, its streets of offices and chambers 
whence issue impulses that affect the tide of life to 
the very ends of the earth, the shops in whose windows 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Most people are inclined to | 





are displayed the treasures of all the continents. It | 


is not only the buildings in whose jeopardy we are 
concerned, but their contents. 


The pictures in our galleries, in which the majority 
took but a lukewarm interest, arouse much more enthusi- 
asm now that they are in safe harbourage from possible 
danger, and those which remain on view acquire a new 
significance to the people visiting them. Even shop- 
ping has taken on an added interest. We contrast in 
imagination our well-filled and beautifully arranged 


windows with the dearth and desolation that reign in | 


the cities on which battle has set her terrible seal, or | 
where our mastery of the sea is preventing the ordinary | 


acts of commerce, and each beautiful fabric displayed, 
or product of the lands across the ocean, has a new 
value of its own. It is the visible sign of empire and 
of supremacy, this evidence of the untouched vitality 
of trade. To those coming fresh from the stricken 
lands, the contrast is poignant, that beauty and luxury 
and the demand for artistic treasure can still exist; 
to the Englishman it means that looms are working, 
and factory chimneys smoking; the women and chil- 
dren of his country warmed and fed and housed amid 
the tribulations of the war. Perhaps nothing is quite 


so significant of the spirit of the day as the conduct 


of the shopping centres of our City,—the determina- 
tion of business-men to give of their best, in life and 
in commercial value. The roll of honour of the great 
shops and the excellence of their present régime, the 
response of the public in upholding business by living 
in their usual manner, as well as by lending their 
sons, their fathers and brothers to their country—all 
this is very fine to those who fathom its real meaning 
and the self-sacrifice of those concerned. 


It may seem curious that these thoughts should arise 
from a lunch in the Palm Court of Selfridge’s, but 
such is in very truth their origin. It is quite possible 
that any other of the great marts of our busy city 
might awaken like feelings, but in this particular 
treasure-house of the produce of the Empire, where 
all is so complete, so efficient, so frankly open and 
friendly to every comer, they are accentuated. Pass- 
ing through it on a morning when the clear, cold sun 
of early spring flooded counters and customers alike, 
it was impossible that a comparatively rare visitor to 
town like the writer should be other than impressed. 
It was a day on which all values were emphasised. 
Without, the streets swarmed with placards shouting 
war sensationalism; stress and the hint of danger were 
in the air. Within, were beauty and order and steady 
business, nothing feverish in its atmosphere, but a 
pervading sense of well-being and efficiency. It was 
a picture that lingers in the memory as an impression 
of piles of dainty fabrics, of glowing scarves and 
ribbons, of colours that thronged and melted and 
changed with every fresh perspective, but always 
delightful in its freshness and variety—a tribute to 
the spring day without: of kindly attendants ready 
to assist in choice perplexing from its multitudinous 
allure: of munitions for the home or for the trenches 
that to some of us seem so very near: of the capable 
young women who have replaced our soldiers at the 
counter or in the lift: and, finally, of the grateful 
rest and excellent food in the restaurant where war 
only seems possible from the reminder of the roll of 
honour occupying its proud position. 


Somehow, such houses as Selfridge’s have risen to 
the level of national treasure-houses, and we may 
mention them to-day without necessarily being sus- 
pected of drawing up an ingenious advertisement. Is 
it profane to bracket the splendid building in Oxford 
Street with our national monuments? Those of us 
who are most alive to the beauties of architecture in 
the great grey city are also aware that husbands and 
children must be fed and clothed, and that one prac- 
tical application of the artistic instinct is to shop 
where it may be done most beautifully and efficiently. 
We cannot afford to lose our great masters, our Guild- 
halls or cathedrals: their destruction would be 
irremediable; but among the lesser essentials of life 
many of us place the great marts which were unknown 
to our grandmothers; their absence would cause a void 
in no way to be repaired. May the south-west winds 
always guard this little island when a Zeppelin leaves 
its harbour ! 
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The Imperial Longshoreman 
(With all necessary apologies.) 


I’m Longshoreman Billy of Potsdam Town 
And a wonderful creature I be. 
I promised my people that great renown 
They’d be sure to achieve on the sea. 
With a spark in my eye all the world I’d defy— 
A quite invincible nailer— 
I'd prattle away of “Salt’’ and “The Day,’’ 
Till they all thought, Wilhelm a sailor. 
A sailor! A sailor! 


But I ain’t no sailor bold and I’ve seldom been upon 
the sea; 


It is very cold therein and I’m anxious for my skin, 
While the land holds quite enough for me. 
So give three hearty 4ochs for the submarines a-roving 
free 


And each bold codger who beneath the Jolly Roger 
Mans the few of my ships at sea. 


I’m leaving the talk to von Tirpitz now, 
For I’m making mercurial trips, 
And Tirp. is an admiral who somehow 
Will secure me my wonderful ships. 
Though he points to my fleet as “in being’? complete 
And refers to my mercantile mailers, 
He knows very well, this old nautical swell, 
That there’s precious few of them are sailers. 
Are sailers! Are sailers! 


No; they ain’t no sailers bold and they darsen’t venture 
on the sea. 


If they chanced to cruise about, there’s no shadow 
of a doubt 


That quickly at the bottom they would be. 
So give three hearty hochs for the submarines a-roving 
free, 


With a heave-o, hilly! Here’s to Big and Little 
Willy, 


And my ships that are zo/ at sea. 
W. H. GADSDON. 


REVIEWS 


Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 


The Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon. An 
abridged Translation by FRANCIS ARKWRIGHT. 
Vols. Land II. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. per vol.) 

PERENNIAL interest attaches to the lives 

of great men, an interest which is in- 
tensified when these men lived in a time cele- 
brated for its magnificence, its great deeds 
and the number of brilliant names that stud the pages 
of its history. For the last 200 years the memoirs of the 

Duke de Saint-Simon have been reckoned among the 

immortal biographies of the world. This new transla- 

tion from the pen of Mr. Francis Arkwright, of which 

















es, 


the first two volumes are now issued, will do much to 
bring them into more general knowledge and favour, 
The length of the original work, the inevitable diff. 
culty of an old language and bygone style have limited 
the number of their readers, while in the abridged 
English editions that have heretofore appeared they 
have suffered somewhat severely from undue curtailment 
and the loss of their original savour. In Mr. Ark 
wright’s hands the memoirs retain much of the style of 


the great Frenchman, and most of the matter he con. 
sidered of chief importance. 


The interest of memoirs is many sided. There is their 
historic value, the light thrown on society and manners 
in the time of their writing, but the underlying element 
of their eternal fascination is the fact that they area 
human document. In them it is not the philosophy nor 
the policy of history which interests us, it is life itself, 
and it lies in the power of the translator to maintain or 
to destroy that atmosphere of life. In this Mr. Ark 
wright has been successful. The book has been pub 
lished at a happy moment. Fiction has paled recently 
in our estimation before the thrill and excitement of 
real existence, history is so rapidly in the making that 
we have little time for critical or problematic study. 
All past history, the struggles, the triumphs, the in- 
trigues and death throes of other nations, becomes of 
redoubled interest. Once more, in these memoirs, we 
see the shifting of the map of Europe, we realise the 
working of the loom of Fate in the threads so curiously 
interwoven around the adjoining countries of France 
and England. Through a long, a wise and extraordi- 
narily clear-sighted life, Saint-Simon saw the future of 
his country and the little island so near to him develop- 
ing. It is not realised all at once on reading it: the 
view of the time presented is kaleidoscopic—shifting, 
changing, brilliant scenes, swift dramas, unforeseen 
developments pass rapidly before the reader, leaving 
him sometimes almost breathless from the haste in which 
they succeed each other, from the shower of brilliant 
names that cascade across the pages. This is Saint 
Simon’s greatest gift, his faculty for making a person 
live again in a few brief touches, a few words that are 
extraordinarily pungent and descriptive. The memoirs 
are full of pen portraits of Louis’s Court and entour- 
age that combine the character study of a Vandyck 
with the fidelity of a Holbein. As is inevitable witha 
courtier, his pages are crammed with anecdote and gos 
sip, some of it scandalous, flavoured with seventeenth- 
century outspokenness, all of it amusing and in no case 
malicious. Saint Simon appears to have been singt- 
larly cautious in his life with regard to his enemies and 
he is reticent with his hatred in his memoirs. Except 
indirectly there is little of self revelation, they are not 
to be compared with Cellini’s life, nor with the some 
what disreputable Casanova, in his frank self-avowals; 
we are for ever partaking in the author’s impressions of 
scme other person of note or notoriety, but the picture 
that is formed of Saint Simon himself is of a per 
sonality singularly wise, large minded, and astute. 

Living as he did in the latter part of Louis XIV’s 
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reign, he came after the period of its greatest magnifi- 
cence; the licence of the Court was checked by the 
influence of Mme. Maintenon, then supreme, and the 
brilliance of the foreign policy of France was becoming 
dimmed. These first volumes do not extend to the 
death of the King and to the most interesting period of 
the Duke’s life that came, and their readers will look 
forward with interest to the forthcoming additions. The 
volumes before us form a wonderful picture of the Court 
life of Louis, and of the innumerable intrigues of which 
the then history of France was composed. Saint-Simon 
looked at life through the eyes of a courtier; he sees 
very little of France outside the walls of her palaces or 
the staff of her army; his obsession as to matters of 
etiquette and preference is so great as barely to escape 
being ridiculous ; nevertheless, in his hands such things 
appear important and even necessary, while the names 
with which we are so familiar become clothed once more 
with flesh and blood and all the trappings of 
humanity. Mme. Maintenon, repulsive in her cold 
piety, her calculated virtue and self-interest, the King 
in her power and the centre of a web of intrigue, the 
religious differences and squabbles, the Quietists and 
Jansenists, the host of satellites revolving around the 
Court, and the story of their passions, their loves and 
hates and ambitions, sometimes coarse in detail to our 
modern notions, but wonderfully human ; the account of 
the last days of the beautiful Montespan, of the curious 
marriage and subsequent life of the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, all make reading of an enthralling nature, as 
far removed from dullness as the Court life of which it 
treats. The impression left is of a gallery of brilliant 
portraits, many of them ugly to repulsion, but set 
among others whose beauty and intelligence shine out 
undimmed after the passage of two long centuries. 





King Albert 


The Life of H.M. Albert King of the Belgians. By 
JOHN DE Courcy MACDONNELL. (London: Long. 
Is. net.) 


LITTLE more than a year ago, when Mr. MacDonnell’s 
“Belgium: Her Kings, Kingdom, and People’’ was 
welcomed by the reading public, no one imagined that 
within a few months Belgium would be fighting for 
her life and her King numbered among the true heroes 
of history. To the tragedy and glory of Belgian his- 
tory must now be added the greatest tragedy and the 
greatest glory which even she has known. That her 
King was no ordinary man was obvious to anyone who 
tread those pages of Mr. MacDonnell’s “ Belgium ’’ in 
which he figured; his courage in the council chamber 
and his large-minded conception of his duty as a con- 
stitutional sovereign have in the last eight months had 
their counterpart on more than one stricken field. The 
King who trusted his people and abided by their de- 
cision where domestic measures were concerned has 
shown himself equally ready to place himself at their 
head in war and to take his chances with the common 








soldier in the trenches. It is an inspiring story which 
Mr. MacDonnell has to tell, and we get in this small 
book a charming picture of the King and his family. 
It is not too much to say that there would be few 
republicans in the world if every prince and princess 
brought the same conscientious, catholic, and large- 
hearted spirit to bear in the discharge of the responsi- 
bilities of their high station that has been unfailing 
with King Albert and Queen Elizabeth. Nothing, 
perhaps, could illustrate the simplicity of the royal 
household better than a little story told Mr. Mac- 
Donnell; we hope it is ben trovato. When Leopold 
died, the younger children wanted to know who would 
be King, and their mother assured them that he would 
be the best and kindest man in Belgium. “ Then,”’ 
said Prince Charles, “it will be M. Peeters,’’ who 
happened to be the benevolent steward of King Albert’s 
mother, the Countess of Flanders. 


Leopold II made Belgium a great country, politically 
and economically; King Albert, with a lively sense of 
the nation’s possibilities and an eager desire to promote 
them in both directions, immediately set himself to 
foster interests of a more liberal order. Belgian art 
and letters had in him and his Queen patrons whose 
support springs from real love. If the Queen is the 
Lady Bountiful and Ministering Angel of her people, 
she is the Fairy Godmother of the Jittérateurs, the 
artists, and the musicians of Belgium, and, if the Ger- 
mans had not ruthlessly broken in upon the national 
life, the poets and painters of Belgium would not have 
failed to repeat the glories of the past for lack of 
encouragement in high quarters. 1914 should provide 
an incentive to greater achievement than any ever 
dreamed of by artist whose soul has been stirred by 
study, not by actual contact with grim and heroic 
reality. The King will then be the hero-patron of the 
Muses purified and intensified by fire. His love of 
literature he derives from his father, whose days were 
spent in his library, reading and discussing literature 
in all its branches and of all ages. The Count’s 
library must have been a delight not merely to the mind 
but the eye. Mr. MacDonnell tells us its light was 
so tempered “as to preserve the freshness of the 30,000 
volumes which stood on its oak and mahogany shelves 
covering in all one mile.”’ 

There was nothing in the King’s somewhat shy and 
unassertive character to suggest the great part of which 
he has proved himself capable. He has easily won the 
title of Albert the Brave, and under Providence he will 
yet, as Mr. MacDonnell says, be known as Albert the 
Victorious. ‘‘The House of Coburg, to which Albert 
King of the Belgians belongs, springs from a warlike 
race which first won fame fighting in the great 
Thuringian forest against Attila and his Huns.” 
Against the modern Attila and his Huns this son of 
Coburg has already won an imperishable fame, and, 
with Heaven’s help and the devotion of stout-hearted 
Allies, will prevail until Belgium again comes into its 
own. May the greatness of King Albert, his Queen, 
and his people be measured by the completeness of 
Germany’s humiliation. 
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“The New Standard English— 
Dictionary ” 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature. By 


FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D. (Funk and 
Wagnalls Co. $1.50 net.) 


THE task of tracing the English language of the pre- 
sent day to its source in far-distant centuries, and 
ot instructing us in the use of grammar, poetry, com- 
position, and dictionaries in their bearing upon our 
speech, is undertaken by the author of this book with 
a kind of unemotional energy that leaves us dazed. 
We feel, after reading it, that we have been forcibly 
plunged into a sea of information, and emerge with 
facts—not fancies, alas!—dripping from us at every 
point. With a note on each famous name of the olden 
time, from a paragraph to a page in length, and a 
specimen of each style, weare taken from Beowulf down 
to Dr. Johnson, absorbing on the way the number of 
books, chapters, words, verses, and letters in the Bible 
according to the various computations, neatly tabulated 
and totalled. Chapters follow on “ Literature: Its 
Elements’”’; ‘‘The Dictionary as a Text-Book’’; ‘‘The 
Function of Grammar ’’—full of definitions and ab- 
stractions. A paragraph from the one on “Literature’’ 
will give an idea of the author’s style :— 
Romanticism is the quality or characteristic of 
being romantic. In literature, romanticism involves 
the use of a romantic style as opposed to the classical. 
as well as the embodiment of matter that is non- 
realistic in that it is either idealistic or extravagant. 
In actual fact, romanticism in art and literature is 
largely a revival of medizval forms. . .-. 

Poetry, comedy, tragedy, idealism, minstrels, and a 
score of other things are defined and set out in the 
same uninspired, instructive manner, and we gather 
that “for the purpose of explaining what the term 
Literature comprehends, the treatment accorded to the 
word by the ‘New Standard Dictionary’ has been 
selected.’’ We cannot refrain from a sly chuckle of 
amusement at the way in which Mr. Vizetelly gently 
booms the “ New Standard Dictionary ’’ published by 
the firm of which he is such a distinguished ornament ; 
it bobs up every now and then, like King Charles’s 
head, and all: possible points are referred to it for 
settlement ; but in time we grow used to it. 

There are some exceedingly interesting chapters in 
this treatise; the remarks upon and examples of various 
changes in the use and form of words are excellent. 
“Ourn”’ and “yourn’’ were once correct speech; 
“these news’’ and “those news’’ our great-grand- 
parents thought fitting; and to “learn’’ anybody, 
though now a vulgarism that stamps its user at once, 
exists in the Prayer-book and was once approved. The 
dissertation on “ Phonetics, Pronunciation, and Read- 
ing’’ is full of good things, and we gather that the 
author believes in the new “ Scientific Alphabet ’’ (as 
adopted, of course, by the “New Standard Diction- 
ary ’’); we refuse absolutely, however, to spell “edge ”’ 
as ‘‘ej,’”’ “‘civic’’ as  ‘‘sivik,’? or ‘‘was’’ as ‘‘woz,”’ 
whether or not we are allowed to play about with pretty 





little dots, lines, curves, and circumflexes over the 
various vowels. A timely protest is the chapter de. 
voted to “ Corruption in Speech,’’ where the reader js 
warned against the misuse of such words as “ vast,” 
“infinite,’’ and the dangers of too ready an acceptance 
of slang terms are indicated, with some amusing quota. 
tions and anecdotes. ‘‘Much slang,’’ says the author, 
‘‘American or English, is slovenly, incorrect, vicious, 
and worthless; but this lives its little day, and is soon 
crowded out of use by the lesser part which is virile, 
expressive, and picturesque.’’ This is well put, and 
there is a short note on “Individuality in Writing” 
which contains some pertinent observations for young 
writers. 

Several errors have crept into the list of British and 
American authors, with their “chief works,’’ which 
forms the appendix. W. D. Howells’ well-known 
novel was not “ The Rise of Silas Lapman,”’ but “ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham’’; Marvell wrote “ The Rehearsal 
Transprosed,’’ not “ transposed”’ ; “ William H. Pater” 
for “ Walter Pater’’ is a gross mistake, as is “ Henry 
Seaton Merriam’’ for “Henry Seton Merriman’’; 
‘‘Tristam Shandy,’ ‘‘ Richard’ Feveral,’’ and 
‘Atlanta in Calydon’’ may be mere _ printers’ 
slips. The choice of ‘‘chief works’’ might 
often be questioned—‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim” 
under the name of Mr. Henry James, for instance, 
‘‘Emmanuel Burden’’ under that of Hilaire Belloc, and 
“Demos ’’under George Gissing; but that is often a 
matter for personal taste. The book covers, as will be 
seen, an immense extent of ground, as a rule accurately, 
and on the whole is a handy text-book for students on 
the American side. We are sure, whatever may be 
thought by more advanced readers with critical minds, 
that they, at any rate, will realise from it that there 
are very many “‘essentials’’ of English speech and 
literature to grasp during their period of learning, 
comprising an acquaintance with—among other things 
the ‘‘New Standard English Dictionary,’’ so 
thoroughly appreciated by their indefatigable literary 
adviser. 





Paris Calm and Undismayed 


Paris Waits: 1914. By M. E. Clarke. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 5s. net.) 


FROM the first days of the war until Christmas, Mrs. 
Clarke gives an interesting and vivid picture of the 
life led by the citizens of the city still often spoken 
of as ‘‘the Gay’’—their hopes, fears, unfailing 
energy, and determination to make _ the _ best 
of hardships and privation. To the British nation, 
secure in the belief in the invincibility of the Navy, 
it is difficult to bring home what must be the feelings 
of those who daily, almost hourly, anticipated that the 
enemy might be within their gates. The veterans of 
1870 related stories of the horrors of the previous 
siege, while the exodus of many of the richer classes 
and a large proportion of the foreign residents did 
little to allay the fears of the timid, or set to rest the 
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doubts of the pessimistically inclined. But, in spite 
of all, the greater part of the population of Paris re- 
mained unmoved; daily tasks were performed without 
undue excitement, and the restrictions imposed on 
cafés and restaurants met with very little opposition 
from the habitués of such places. Men who in normal 
times preferred their business duties and domestic 
affairs to troubling about Government intrigues were 
now unanimous with politicians of all and every shade 
of opinion in helping their country to victory. The 
dropping of a bomb from a German taube in their 
midst did not create panic or even excitement 
in a people regarded by many as so easily thrown 
off their balance; curiosity to see the hole made in 
the ground by the missile of destruction was all that 
drew them to the spot where it fell. 

Mrs. Clarke attributes the reason of the calm and 
steadfastness displayed to two principal causes: the 
devotion to and admiration of General Joffre and the 
return of the Frenchman to his Church. Probably the 
increased intercourse with the English nation during 
the last few years, and particularly the reassurance of 
its support in the field has also done something 
to bring about this happy result. A gentle note of 
warning is struck towards the end of the book, when 
the author points out that, if the two countries are to 
remain on the excellent terms into which their common 
danger has united them, it will be necessary for each 
to try and understand and appreciate the other’s 
point of view; for they start with temperaments in 
many ways widely asunder and with traditions and 
aspirations of an entirely different calibre. 

Newspapers have made us familiar with the popu- 
larity of the English soldier in France, and it is amus- 
ing to read the things by which Mrs. Clarke thinks he 
will be most remembered—not “ his bravery or his fine 
soldierly attributes,’’ but the fact “that he likes tea 
and drinks it all day long, and that he almost lives 
on jam and biscuits, and that his chief recreation is 
not sport but shaving.’’ There seems to have been some 
delay in organising and equipping the French hospitals 
at the beginning of the war, thus causing a certain 
amount of unnecessary suffering. The Press, however, 
although very restricted, rendered remarkably good 
service in this direction, principally through the agency 
of M. Maurice Barrés and M. de Mun. 

One small and touching incident in connection with 
the death of the English soldier who passed away amid 
the troops he had come to visit is worthy of record. 
When Lord Roberts’s coffin was being carried from 
General French’s headquarters : — 

An English airman hovered for a moment over the 
procession, swept down as a salute in front of the 
bier, then rose again into the air and flew away to the 
front. 

The book is one with which anyone may spend an 
enjoyable hour. Amid so many happenings and events 
following one another in quick succession, the author 
has chosen well in those she has selected for record, 
while her long residence in Paris qualifies her to write 
of the people with whom she comes daily into contact. 





Fiction 
WO broken hearts and spoilt lives form the theme 
of “ Forlorn Adventures,’’ by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle (Methuen, 6s.), with the moral that 
adventurers on life’s highway are bound to become 
forlorn if they lack some ennobling faith to support 
them in their day of trial. It is a story written in a 
more serious vein than usual with these popular 
authors, and is rather depressing, in spite of occasional 
touches of delicate comedy. Ian and Morna have 
loved one another from childhood, and through four- 
teen years of happy married life, when suddenly a 
misunderstanding parts them in a storm of jealousy 
and anger. An unfortunate incident in Ian’s earlier 
life is the cause of the trouble. Had Morna asked for 
an explanation, and her husband given it, all might 
have been well; but then there would have been no 
story; so the authors make her run away, and lan in 
his rage goes big game shooting. Another man—one 
in whom she thought she could put her trust—comes 
into her life; divorce follows, and Ian marries again. 
But now that they are irrevocably parted, love reasserts 
itself—hence their forlornness. The story ends on a 
tragic note, and the reader lays it down wishing it had 
all been otherwise, as it very well might have been. 

“The Ideal Sinner,’’ by S. Beach Chester (Herbert 
Jenkins, 6s.), is a broken, gambling country squire, 
John Scarlett, M.P., who has gained a seat in Parlia- 
ment through local influence in the Conservative in- 
terest. In order to win a rapid notoriety, he adopts 
the ingenious but by no means novel plan of attacking 
himself, and for the purpose personates an imaginary 
mob-leader, and so sets everyone talking. His 
philanderings also contribute to his success, for the 
charming Mrs. Jerningham, whom he meets at Trou- 
ville, is very much smitten, and becomes his good 
fairy. But the ingrate has another string to his bow, 
and marries Marigold Scott instead. It is not a story 
likely to make any particular hit, but it will no doubt 
please many readers. 

Those who revelled in “Galahad Jones’’ will not 
fail to enjoy, though perhaps to a less extent, “ Grocer 
Greatheart ’’ (John Lane, 6s.), by the same author, Mr. 
Arthur H. Adams, who has made himself equally 
popular on opposite sides of the globe. The grocer, 
Mr. John Greatheart, is reminiscent of Galahad, and 
romantic adventure is more in his line than the weigh- 
ing of groceries in his back shop in a Sydney suburb. 
So he shakes the dust of Wooloomooloo off his feet, 
and leaving behind, not too regretfully, a couple of 
shrewish daughters, goes forth in search of what for- 
tune may be pleased to bestow upon him. First comes 
a shipwreck, followed naturally by a desert island, 
though not quite after the pattern of Robinson 
Crusoe’s, for this one contains a circus elephant instead 
of a parrot, and a maiden in place of man Friday. 
Though there is nothing very new in all this, yet the 
incidents are so amusingly related that one is carried 
along to the end of a delightful story in double quick 
time ; those in search of light reading will enjoy it fully. 
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Shorter Notices 

The Shahnama 

A great work now approaching completion has been 
accomplished by A. G. and E. Warner, who have done 
into English “The Shahnama of Firdausi’’ (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, 10s. 6d. net per volume). The 
seventh volume is now out, and the whole will be com- 
prised in nine volumes. The Shahnama is one of the great 
epics of the world, and one of the glories of Persia. 
In its composition Firdausi was engaged for a third 
of a century, and to students, whether of Eastern 
mythology and romance in general or of Persia’s past 
in particular, it is a treasure-house of unique value. 
The Messrs. Warner have laid all under a great debt, 
not merely by rendering the epic into excellent English, 
at once picturesque and simple, but by their scholarly 
notes. The work should have the effect of bringing Fir- 
dausi to the knowledge of many who have never hitherto 
had the opportunity of studying the master effort, and, 
as Czsar’s envoy said to the priest, “ Knowledge giveth 
increment to fame.’’ No Oriental shelf in any English 
library will be complete without Warner’s Firdausi. 
Pro Patria et Rege 

The poetry of the present war has not been, as yet, 
of very great distinction; but in Professor Knight’s 
admirable anthology, “ Pro Patria et Rege’’ (Century 
Press, 2s. 6d. net), published in aid of the Belgian 
Relief Fund, readers will find the very best of it. 
The work here included of Sir Owen Seaman, Mr. W. 
L. Courtney, and several other living writers has a 
notable “ thrill ’’ of sudden and sincere emotion, and, 
though we should have liked to see Mr. Belloc’s fine 
“ Bivouac’’’ and “ The Leader,’’ that is our only com- 
plaint. A long list of authors, from Shakespeare to 
Wordsworth and Swinburne, appears, and the selection 
is made with excellent judgment. We are especially 
pleased, however, with Professor Knight’s introduc- 
tion. It is an essay in brief on what may be the 
effects of the war on the English character, and, with- 
out being in the least degree “ preachy,’’ it touches just 
the right, reasonable note of warning and aspiration. 
Many readers may neglect this dozen or so of pages 
in small type; but those who take them as part of the 
book (as all good introductions and prefaces should 
surely be taken) will thank the distinguished author 
for his thoughtful words. 











The Pioneer Players 


THE occasional evenings of short plays which this 
society gives to an interested audience often produce 
something of lasting importance. But we fear one of 
their latest endeavours, although carried out with un- 
common skill, will not influence the future of the stage. 
There was a chance of such an event, for the play by 
N. Evreinoff, ‘‘The Theatre of the Soul,’’ suggested an 
experiment in psychology on the stage which, if suc- 
cessful, might have been a pioneer play indeed. As 
it happened, the psychic adventures were not well con- 
ceived and the attempt proved unfruitful. Later, 
Miss Wish Wynne played splendidly in “The 
Dilemma,’’ by Mrs. Campbell, and, if nothing epoch- 
making was brought about on this occasion, “ The 
Pioneers ’’ once more justified their name, and leave us 
waiting for their next production with great 
expectations. EGAN MEW. 





ite, 


From the Front 


E are glad to publish the following letter from 

Private Geoffrey Richardson to his brother. 
Private Richardson is in the London Rifle Brigade. 
he is an Old Chigwellian, and one of the many public 
school boys who have gone into the ranks to fight side 
by side with Tommy Atkins. The letter contains 
some vivid touches which will bring home the reality 
and the urgency of the situation at the front in 
November and December last :— 


BELGIUM, March 10, I¢15. 

Having a few minutes’ respite, I thought perhaps you 
would like to hear of a few of our doings in mud. 
sodden Flanders. We left England at the beginning 
of November, and after a few days’ stay in a deserted 
convent near St. Omer we arrived here. 

We did not think on coming out here that we should 
actually be in the firing line for some months ; therefore 
it was with some surprise that we were ordered up there 
one cold day towards the end of November. We went 
up there, half companies at a time, and mingled with 
the Regulars so that we should get used to it better. 

I shall never forget my first experience on getting 
into the trench at about 8 o’clock on a very dark night. 
We were walking up a road when we came to a trench 
into which we got, and when we were told that it was 
the front line we were amazed, and I am sure if we had 
known earlier we should not have gone along that road 
as happy as we did. We were then ‘“‘told off,’’ each of 
us with a Regular, to go on sentry, and as my mate was 
away getting water I had to go on for the first spell. 
The Sergeant-Major showed me my post and told me 
to get up on a ledge, which I did, keeping well down. 
He then asked me why I was keeping so low and said, 
“Oh! it’s all right,’’ and promptly got up beside me 
and stood straight upright with his head and shoulders 
above the top of the parapet. 1 was astonished, but on 
doing the same found it perfectly safe as the ‘‘Alle 
mands”’ could not possibly see me. 

I must now skip over the next few weeks, during 
which time we periodically took over the ‘‘Regulars’” 
trenches to relieve them, and also Christmas and the 
unique truce about which, I expect, you have already 
heard. We now come to the middle of January, when 
we took over a trench to ourselves. We had to work 
a good bit on first going into it, but as we knew it was 
for our benefit we worked with a will. We are still 
holding that trench, doing a three days’ stretch at 4 
time, and are, as far as we know, likely to do so for 
some time to come. 

All the old members of the School are quite well, 
and, with one exception, have so far come through ut 
scathed. The exception is Hinman, who was ul 
fortunately hit under the knee by a shrapnel bullet 2 
few days ago. Happily it was not very serious and he 
has gone back to the base to rest, and, we hope, to tf 
turn to us again in a few weeks. I saw Gadsdon the 
other day and had a few minutes’ chat with him; he 
seems very well. 
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Three Nullos 


By TAUNTON WILLIAMS 


HAVE been asked to give an illustrative declaration 
| of Nullos, with the play of the hands. With 
every wish in the world to oblige, I have preferred to 
wait until a typical example came under my notice in 
actual play. The majority of illustrated hands given 
by expert writers are so finely strained that a less 
capable player might find the application to his 
own experience of little practical use. It is one thing 
for a great expert, sometimes only a theoretical expert, 
to sit down and devise a Bridge puzzle that only the 
leisure and solitude of the armchair would enable one 
to work out. It is quite another thing to apply the 
nicely balanced calculations to the spontaneous de- 
cisions of ordinary play. So I prefer to give, as being 
more instructive, an instance which recently came under 
my notice, and which interested me so much that I 
took the trouble to unravel it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. A was the dealer, and the four hands were 
as follows :— 

A. 

Hearts—Ace, 10, 6, 4, 3, 2. 

Spades—Queen, 7, 4, 3. 

Diamonds—3. 

Clubs—o, 3. 

Y (on Dealer’s Left). 

Hearts—King, Queen, 7. 

Spades—King, Knave, 8. 

Diamonds—7, 4. 

Clubs—Queen, Knave, 7, 6, 2. 

B (Dealer’s Partner). 

Hearts—s. 

Spades—to, 6, 5. 

Diamonds—Ace, King, 6, 5, 2. 

Clubs—Ace, King, 10, 4. 

é. 

Hearts—Knave, 9, 8. 

Spades—Ace, 9, 2. 

Diamonds—Queen, Knave, 10, 9, 8. 

Clubs—8, 5. 

The bidding was as follows :— 

A, one 'Nullo; Y, one No Trump; B, two Diamonds; 
Z passed; A, two Nullos; Y passed; B, three 

Diamonds; Z doubled; A, three Nullos. The rest 
passed. This was how the game was played :— 


1st Round. 
x, 204.28, 40.714, 060i OG 
_ 2nd Round. 
2,8D.;A4, 3D.; ¥, 7Dis8,; 6D. 
37d Round. 
2,9D.; A, Qu. S.; ¥, 4 D.3 8, § D. 
4th Round. 
Z2,10D.; A, Ace H.; Y, K.S.; B, 2D. 
° 5th Round. 
Z, Kn. D.; A, 7S.; Y, Kn. S.; B, Ace D. 
6th Round. 
B,5H.;Z,8H.; A, 6H.; Y, K. H. 
7th Round. 


Y,6Cl.; B, Ace Cl.; Y, 8 Cl.; A, 9 Cl. 





8h Round. 

B, 5S.; 2, AceS.; 4,458.3 7,385. 

oth Round. 

2, Qu. D.; A; 10H; Y, Ou: CL; BD. 

B had to take the four remaining tricks, and was 
three over his contract. 

A somewhat heated inquest followed. A contended 
that his partner, with such a hand, should have taken 
him out of his Nullos bid. B argued that A would 
have had a better chance with a three-Heart declara- 
tion, or a counter No Trumper. The opinions of all 
four players were so divided that they appealed to me. 
I asked to have the four hands set out on the table, 
and this is what I made of the three-Nullos bid :— 


1st Round. 

Y,2Cl.; B, Ace Cl.; Z,8Cl.;A,9 Cl. 
2nd Round. 

B, Ace D.; Z, Qu. D.; A, 3 D.; Y, 4D. 
37d Round. 

B, K. D.; Z, Ka. D.; 4, Qu. S.3 ¥, 4 D. 
4th Round. 

B,2D.;2Z,8D.; A, Ace H.; Y, K. S. 
5th Round. 

2,258.;4, 35.33, 9aie, $ & 
6th Round. 

Y,6C1.; B,4Cl3d@, § CL; A, 3 C1. 
7th Round. 

Y, 7 Cl.; B, K. Cl.; Z, Ace S.;A, 10 H. 
8th Round. 


B leads 5 D. and loses rest of tricks, no matter what 
Y discards. 

[ This declaration has been submitted to four different 
players. The first went down two tricks, the second 
went down one trick, the third got four Nullos—one 
above his contract—and the fourth secured three— 
which we think shows the infinite variety of which the 
game is capable according as it may be played.—ED. 
ACADEMY. | 


Two articles by MR. TAUNTON WILLIAMS ox ‘‘Nullos: 
the Poor Man’s Chance,”’ appeared in THE 
ACADEMY of January 9 and 16. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SERBIA’S NEED. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—May I congratulate Tue Acapemy on the publica- 
tion of the fine sustained plea from Mr. and Mrs. Askew 
which appears in your current issue. The article is some- 
thing more than an appeal: it gives an excellent impres- 
sion of the characteristics of the gallant and sore-tried 
Serbian people. It is matter for the utmost regret that 
this ghastly war began with a crime for which Serbia had 
to take responsibility, though to-day, as was pointed out 
in your columns some three months ago, it is by no means 
certain that the murder of the Archduke and Archduchess 
was not directly instigated outside Serbia. That Serbia 
as a nation was guilty it were monstrous to suggest: her 
record of chivalry, courage and suffering in this war has 
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been one which will be handed down to posterity as con- 
clusive proof of the greatness of this small people. The 
horrors they have had to face call aloud to our common 
humanity—and our gratitude-—and let us remember that 
relief given quickly is twice given. To that end the 
article in the current AcADEMy should materially contribute. 
Yours truly, A. H. Brown. 
Canonbury, March 22, 1915. 





The City 


USINESS is at a minimum, though there is some de- 
mand for the War Loan, and much better conditions 
are not looked for while the important people are 

chiefly eager to sell rather than on the look-out for bar- 
gains. The important people will doubtless have many 
opportunities of relieving themselves of stocks and shares 
whenever the public can be induced to believe that things 
are moving satisfactorily at the front. Everybody is wait- 
ing on events, and anything in the nature of a victory 
which might carry with it momentous consequences would 
probably bring a host of buyers into the market. Then 
by the perversity which governs these matters the impor- 
tant people would probably decide that they did not want 
to sell and prices would show rapid appreciation. Markets 
must remain dull till something happens. The uncertainty 
is brought home by tin. A few days ago tin prices were 
going up and the holder of shares was heartened. Then 
tin exports were subject to the embargo, and bang went 
the price. Copper shares are strong on the improved 
price of the raw material. Will the rise  con- 
tinue? Oils were active a fortnight ago: to-day 
they are listless. Rubbers are reported firm, and Pata- 
lings have improved on the report, but excellent reports 
do not affect quotations as might be expected. The mar- 
kets are just waiting on events. Home Rails are dull, first 
because the talk is of a small Easter holiday traffic, and 
second because of the certainty that ordinary traffic will 
be held up by military requirements in the next week or 
two. 

To the thousands involved, the result of the Birkbeck 
Bank Liquidation must have been eminently satisfactory, 
and the final dividend of 9}$d. will in many cases be an 
acceptable Easter egg. The winding up has given de- 
positors, creditors, and shareholders 16s. g}d. in the £, 
roughly 83 per cent., and though it has taken nearly four 
years to realise, that is vastly more than the majority ex- 
pected at the time the Birkbeck put up the shutters. 

In view of the strike troubles in the first half of the 
year and of the effects of the war in the second half, the 
shareholders of Rio Tinto may shake hands with them- 
selves on the results of the year’s working. Dividends 
represent 21 per cent. on the whole share capital of the 
company : holders of Ordinary shares get 35s. per share. 

Whatever may be the decision arrived at by the meeting 
which is being held in Manchester as we write, the amount 
of support given to British Dyes, Ltd., is matter for re- 
gret. If we eliminate those conditionally applied for, 
the applications were for less than half a million shares, 
and on that the directors have not felt justified in going to 
allotment. The matter is not one of ordinary finance: the 
success or failure of British Dyes, Ltd., will be taken as 
indicative of British readiness to support a scheme whose 
sole design is the recapture of an industry lost to Germany. 
If the attempt to promote British Dyes, Ltd., fails it will 
tend to dishearten the Government, who have made a be- 
lated effort in a time of national crisis to do something 





for British industry, and it will leave the way open for 
the Germans to resume their industrial invasion when peace 
comes. It is to be feared that for the small response to 
the prospectus certain newspaper criticisms, prompted 
the narrowest of considerations, are responsible. Its col. 
lapse, which we trust will be averted at Manchester, would 
be little short of a national calamity. 

The London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves has had 
a good year. After writing off depreciation and carrying 
4£:33:750, together with £4,192 received from premiums 
on fully paid shares, to reserve, the directors recommend 
a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum, less tax, the balance of £17,402 being 
carried forward. During 1914 the profits were consider. 
ably increased by special circumstances which are not likely 
to recur, and in view of the uncertainty of the general out- 
look and important developments anticipated in the com- 
pany’s business the directors have no doubt wisely 
deemed it advisable to strengthen the reserve, which now 
amounts to £100,000. 





An Offer to Readers 
of “The Academy.’ 


General von Bernhardi’s latest articles in 
defence of Germany are answered by his 
own work published here under the title 
“ Britain as Germany’s Vassal,”’ at 2s. The 
Academy has arranged with the publishers 
to send free a copy of this book to every new 
subscriber for 3 months from April 4 to 
June 27. 


BRITAIN as GERMANY’S VASSAL 


By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 


‘* Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.”—OBSERVER. 


‘* This amazing exposé of German aims.",—PaLL MALL 
GAZETTE. 


‘© A warning to England.""— YorKSHIRE Post. 





ORDER FORM. 
To the Publisher of ‘*The Academy,” Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C. 
Please send me “‘ The Academy" for 3 months together with a 


free copy of Bernhardi’s “ Britain as Germany's Vassal”’ for 
which I enclose 3s. 10d. 














BOOKS RECEIVED 


THEOLOGY. 


The Story of the Catholic Revival. By Clifton Kelway. 
(Cope and Fenwick. ts. net.) 

Our Wonderful Bible. By Gertrude Hollis. Illustrated. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s, net.) . 

The Australian Aboriginal and the Christian Church. By 
Rev. H. Pitts. Illustrated. (S.P.C.K. 2s. net.) 
The Law of Faith. By Joseph E. Randolph. (Putnam’s. 

6s. net.) 
The War and the Church. By Charles Gore, D.D. (Mow- 
bray. 1s. 6d. net.) 
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The Miracles of the New Testament. By A. C. Headlam, 
D.D. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. (R. and T. 
Washbourne. 2s. 6d. to 6s.) 

Killed in Battle and After. Four Addresses by Rev. 
S. J. C. Goldsack. (Gardner, Paisley. 3d.) 

Albrecht Ritschl and his School. By Robert Mackintosh, 
D.D. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

WAR BOOKS. 

War : its Conduct and Legal Results. By T. Baty, D.C.L., 
LL.D., and J. H. Morgan, M.A. (Murray. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Is it to i Hate? By Harold Picton. (Allen and Unwin. 

d. 

Ste From the French of R. C. de Weerdt. 
(Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. net.) “ 

After the War. By G. Lowes Dickinsone (Fifield. 6d.) 

Things to know about the War. (C. Arthur Pearson. ts. 
net. 

Our a and their Glorious Records. By Charles 
White. (C. Arthur Pearson. ts. net.) 
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